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Ghr Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
. REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S JOURNAL. 
5 (Concluded.) 
5 But other hardships and difficulties awaited them. 
4 h the main object of the expedition no longer 
» existed, Captain Back was anxious not to leave the 
~ qeast until he had gained all the geographical informa- 


tion that the circumstances of the weather and the ad- 


| ganced season of the year would allow ; but the whole 
of the estuary of the river was blocked up with ice. The 
) bluff point described by the Esquimaux was full before 

them, ata short distance beyoud Cape Victoria; but to 


"have attempted to double’ that point, amidst the obsta- 


» gles that surrounded them, would have involved them 
jn inextricable difficulties ; for the prevailing westerly 
 ginds and current, packing the drift ice into Prince 
Regent's Inlet, would have rendered their return utterly 
impossible. The bluff point, which was named Cape 
Hay, appears to be the northern extreme of the castern 
east, The weather for ten days continued chilly, wet, 
and foggy ; during which they were mostly blocked up 

> byice, and unable to make any progress. This was 
mortiSeation enough; but it was not all. The rein- 
* deer moss and a species of fern, the only preducts of 
this desolate region, were so much soaked with wet, 
that they would not burn; so that, although they could 
and did kill deer, and might have got mnsk-oxen, 

» they had no means of cooking their flesh—not even to 
boil a little water for tea. In eight days, we think 
Back says, they had but one hot meal. In this cheer- 

_ ess and wretched cundition, without fire—without any 
species of warm food—the rain scarcely ceasing for a 
moment, except to give way to snow—in such a state 
of suffering—and in total ignorance of what might be 
their future fate,—we agree with Captain Back, that “it 


cannot be a matter of astonishment, and much less of 


: blawe, that even the best men, benumbed in their limbs, 
» and dispirited by the dreary and upromising prospect 
before them, broke out for a moment into low murmur- 
\ ings that theirs was a hard and painful duty.” 
’ An event, apparently of trifling importance, was suf- 
* ficient to divert their attention for a time from their 
© deplorable situation. On the 10th August they had 


F reached the latitude of 68° 10’ on the western side of 


» the estuary, from whence a party was sent to the west- 
_ward to make observations. In the evening of that day, 


m the captain says— 


- “A shvuut of * What have you got there ?” announced 
- the return of the men: the jocular answer of ‘ A piece 


| of the North Pole, immediately brought Mr. King and 


F myself fiom out the tent; and we found that they had 























‘nine inches in diameter, together with a few sticks ot 
smaller drift-wood, and a part of a canoe. When the 
large trank was sawed, I was rather surprised to see it 
» ‘Very little sodden with water ; a proof that it could not 




















| action. From the peculiar character of the wood, which 











































































far greater importance. 
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really picked up a piece of drift-wood, nine feet long and 


Shave been exposed for any considerable time to its 


» was pine, of that kind which is remarkable for its free- 
) fom from knots, I had no doubt that it had originally 
| gfown somewhere in the upper part of the country, 
» about the Mackenzie; and of this I was the more com- 
© petent to judge from my recollection of the drift-wood 
P West of that large river, which it exactly resembled. 
y h we had strong reasons to be grateful for this 
® unlooked-for treasure, as affording us the means of en. 
_ Pying a hot meal—the first for several days,—yet there 
| Were other considerations which gave it in my eyes a 
; In it I saw what I thought an 
, Meontrovertible proof of the set of a current from the 
Westward along the coast tu our left, and that conse. 


quently we had arrived at the main line of the land; for 
it is a fact well known to the officers of both Sir John 
Franklin's expeditions, that the absence of drift-wood 
was always regarded as an infallible sign that we had 
gone astray from the main, either among islands or in 
sume such opening as Bathurst’s Inlet, where, by reason 
of the set of the current, not a piece of any size was 
found.”—p. 413. 

Several other pieces of drift-wood, besides this log, 
were found by Mr. King, also a musk-ox, and the greater 
part of the vertebre and ribs of a whale, lying on the 
beach. No doubt could be entertained of all these being 
brought by the current from the westward. Captain 
Back was very desirous, but the difficulty was how to 
get upon that coast, wedged in as they were by a body 
of ice that seemed to fill the whole extent of the estuary, 
which in its narrewest part appears by the chart to be 
twenty miles, and its depth from Victoria Headland to 
Point Richardson seventy miles. All that could be done 
was to despatch a purty overland to trace the coast to 
the westward, but they had only been able to follow the 
shore about fifteen miles with the greatest exertion and 
bard labour, sinking into snow and swamp mid-leg deep 
at‘every step. The naked and uniform surface was 





therefore, of the second from the first is N. 52° W.., dis- 
tance eighty-six English miles; and the probable nar- 
rowest part of the strait, whieh separates the land calied 
Boothia from the continent of America, between P. 
Richardson and Cape Smyth, = English miles, 
observations with good needles, the line of variation taken 
at Back’s extreme point passes a little to the eastward 
of Captain James Ross’s magnetic pole. 

The fact of the drift-wood at this point of North Ame. 
rica, establishes, we thiak beyond a doubt, the continuit 
of the coast from the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, pe 
of the current by which alone it cculd have gecbeary: 
it also proves the existence of a channel between the 
northern coast of America, and the spot where Captain 
James Ross erected his obelisk ; and this receives a fur- 
ther confirmation from the immense field of ice which 
broke away to the westward, where there must have 
been an open channel to receive it. The water and ice, 
and the gray sky to the N. E., pointed directly to the 
strait of the Fury and Hecla, indicating an approach te 
the perpetual current, which sets thiough that strait, 
and which can only proceed from the western sea, there 
being none in Prince Regent’s Inlet to the northward of 
that strait. The clear sea to the eastward of Caps Hay 





broken only by one green hill, to which was given the 
name of Mount Barrow. From the summit of this hill 
was seen a wide opening in the land to the southwest,— 
in gil probability the estuary of another river. “To the 
north-east,” says Captain Back, “there was water and 
ite, and beyond it a dark-gray, or what is denominated 
a watersky, while from the east to Cape Hay there was 
an open sea.” 

On theevening of the 13th August, when wedged in 
on evety side, and not ten yards of open water to be 
seen in any part of the estuary, suddenly, as if by ma- 
gic, the whole body of ice began to drift with great 
rapidity in the direction of west-northwest. “I was 
convinced, therefore,” says Back, “that there must be in 
that particular bearing either a main sea or a very deep 
opening, to have allowed the escape of so great a portion 
of the immense extent of ice before us.” The next day 
a northwest wind brought itall back again. Captain 


would have afforded him the means of tracing the coast as 
far as Cape Turnagain; but it was now—the 18th August 


—but too clear that any such hope must be abandoned. 
“I had for some time cherished the notion of dividing 


again; but this scheme was completely frustrated by 


paniment of a good glass of grog.” 





Back had hoped that the permanent opening of the ice | 


the party, leaving four to protect the boat and property, 
whilst the remainder, with Mr. King, would have ac- 
companied me on a land journey towards Point Turn- 


the impracticability of carrying any weight on a soil 
in which at every step we sunk half-leg dgep, destitute 
of shrubs or moss for fuel, and almost without water, 
over which we must have traveled for days to have 
made even a few miles of longitude; and where, finally, 
if sickness had uvertaken any one, his fate would have 
been inevitable. Thus circumstanced, therefore, and re- 
flecting on the long and dangerous stream, combining 
all the bad features of the worst rivers in the country, 
that we had to retrace, the hazards of the falls and ra- 
pids, and the slender hope which remained of our attain- 
ing one mile further, I assembled the men, and informed 
them that the period fixed upon by his majesty’s govern. 
ment for my return had arrived; and that it now only 
remained to unfurl the British flag, and salate it with 
three cheers in honour of his most gracious majesty, 
whilst his royal name should be given to this portion 
of America, by the appellation of ‘ Williara the Fourth’s 
Laid.’ The appeal was heartily responded to, and the 
loyal service was performed with the cheering accom- 


Cape Richardson, the extreme point séen to the north. 
ward, is in lat. 68° 46’ N., long. 96° 20’ W.; Ross’s obe- 
lisk in lat. 69° 31’ N., long, 99° 7’ W. The bearing, 


proved the correciness of the Esquimaux informatic>, 
and was, in all probability, connected with another es- 
| tuary failing into Prince Regent’s Inlet, at the bottom 
of which may be the mouth of another river, running 
‘behind the mountains parallel to Back’s. River; and here 
| will no doubt be found the place mentioned by the Es. 
| quimaux to Parry, and subsequentiy to Ross, under the 
name of Accolee, supposed to be not more than forty or, 
jay. miles from the bead of Wager Bay. 

e have considered the drift-wood to be, as Captain 
Back does, decisive of the continuance of the curfent 
from the westward, because by no other possible means 
could it have reached the point where it was found. The 
last remains of any thing like wood, stunted firs and- 
bushes, were seen in latitude 63° 15’ N., on the banks 
of the southern waters, ur those which flowed into the 
‘Great Slave Lake; not a stick of any description was 
‘seen on the whole extent of Back’s River; and Dr. 
Richardson observes, “ that none of the rivers on this 
part of the coast (the eastward of Hearne’s River) bring’ 
down any drift-timber.” The eastern side of America, 
through which Back’s River flows, is composed of moun- 
tainous ridges of granite, porphyry, and slaty gneiss, 
with sandy barrens strewed over with large granite 
boulders. How different is the western coast of Norway, 
where forests of firs and birches are found growing as 
high up as the-70th parallel of latitude! 

t will not be necessary for-us to notice the laborious 
exertions of the party on their return, If they were 
severe on their descent of this impetuous river, how 
much more so must have been the ascent against the 
general current, the rapids and the portages, with in- 
creasing cold and stormy weather. At Garry’s Lake 
they encountered a party of Esquimaux, which might 
amount to sixty persons, but they were shy, and no 
communication was had with them; they were sp 
posed to have come from Wager Bay or Chesterfield 
Inlet. The whole tract was utter desolation ; now and 
then a solitary white wolf, a wounded deer, or a musk- 
ox, might be seen sauntering near the bank of the 
river; even the mosquitos and the sand-flies. were either 
dead or had buried themselves till the resurrection to a 
new life the following spring; the berries had not ripen- 
ed, but were hanging green on the bushes. For thirty- 
six days they had tugged their boat against the stream 
or over the portages, making the average about fourteen 
miles rey! when, on the 20th September, they fell ia 
with Mr. M‘Leod, at Sand-hill Bay, at the bead of 1. 

‘These ‘Ion 





mer Lake, where he had been waiting for ther 
days. The descent from hence to Fort Reliance occu, 
pied only a few days; but the day previous to theie 
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arrival, they found it impossible to get their boat over 
the portage of Anderson’s Falls, and were compelled to 
leave it behind. 

At a short distance from Fort Reliance, and near to 


. the mouth of the river which discharges the waters of 


the chain of large lakes—the Aylmer, the Clinton-Golden, 
and the Artillery—into the Great Slave Lake, is one of 
the grandest objects in nature, a tremendous waterfail, 
the description of which we must leave to Back :— 

“ From the only point at which the greater part of it 
was visible, we could distinguish the river cuming sharp 
round a rock, and falling into an upper basin almost 
euncealed by intervening rocks ; whence it broke in ot.e 
vast sheet into a chasm between four and five hundred 
feet deep, yet in appearance so narrow that we fancied 
we could almost step across it. Out of this the spray 
rose in misty colu:nns several hundred feet above our 
heads; but as it was impossible to see the main fail 
from the side on which we were, in the following spring 


. I paid a second visit to it, approaching from the western 


bank. The road to it, which | then traversed in snow 
shoes, was fatiguing in the extreme, and scarcely less 
dangerous ; for, to say nothing of the steep ascents, fis- 
sures in the rocks, and deep snow in the valleys, we had 
sometimes to cieep along the narrow shelves of preci- 
pices slippery with the frozen mist that fell on them. 
But it was a sight which well repaid any risk. My first 
impression was of a strong resemblance to an iceberg in 
Smeerenberg Harbour, Spi'zbergen. The whole face of 
the rocks forming the chasin was entirely coated with 
blue, green, and white ice, in thousands of pendent 
icicles ; and there were, moreover, caverns, fissures, and 
overhanging ledges, in all imaginable varieties of form, 
82 curious and beautiful as to surpass any thing of which 
I had ever heard or read. The immediate approaches 
were extremely hazardous, nor could we obtain a perfect 
view of the lower full, in consequence of the projection 
of the western cliffs. At the lowest position which we 
were able to attain, we were still more than a hundred 
feet above the level of the bed of the river beneath; and 
this, instead of being narruw enough to step across, as 
it had seemed from the opposite heights, was found to 
be at least two hundred feet wide. 

“ The colour of the water varied from a very light to 
avery dark green; and the spray, which spread a dim. 
ness above, was thrown up in clouds of light gray. Nia- 
gare, Wilberforce’s Falls in Huod’s River, the falls of 

akabikka near Lake Superior, the Swiss or Italian 
falls,—although they may each “charm the eye with 
dread,” are not to be compared to this for splendour of 
effect. It was the most imposing spectacle I had ever 
witnessed ; and, as its berg-like appearance brought to 
mind assuciations of another scene, 1 bestowed upon it 
the name of our ceicbrated navigator, Sir Edward Parry, 
and called it Parry’s Falls.” 

A:mong the many beautiful prints which decorate this 
work, we should have been glad to see one of this extra- 
ordinery cascade, but the continued volume of spray, 
which concealed the water, like that of an Iceland gey- 
ser, the difficulty of getting to any spot whence a view 
of the whole could be comprehended, and the horrible 
state of the weather, rendered it impossible to obtain 
any intelligible sketch of it. From this cataract, how- 
ever, we may obtain a rough estimate of the whole fall 
of Back’s River. Taking Lake Aylmer at 600 feet, which 
is as nearly as may be on the same level as Sussex Lake, 
the source of the Back, and Slave Lake at 200 feet above 
the sea (as estimated on a former expedition,) the whole 
fall of the Back, from Sussex Lake to the sea, will be 
800 feet ; and taking the length of the river at 620 Eng- 
lish miles, the average fall will be 1.3 feet per mile. 

We must not close the book without once more ex. 


_pressing our high opinion Of its general interest,—as 


depicting artlessly and unconsciously the noble mind 
and character of its author. It is needless, after the 
extracts we have given, to add, that the narrative is 
clearly and vigoreusly penned. As a literary composi- 
tion, indeed, it may perbaps rank higher than any tor- 
mer volume of that valuable library which we owe to the 
marine worthies engaged in the northern expeditions. 

Whether it be owing to the return of Back, or the 
fitting-out of ships of war to proceed in search of the 
unfortunate whalers, the public mind has again been 
turned with considerable zeal to the subject of northern 
geography and the northwest passage. Numerous pro- 
positions having been made to the Royal Geographical 
Society on the subject, they appointed a committee to 
eollect the opinions of those best acquainted with what 
has been done, and what still remains tu be done. Three 
letters, one from Sir Join Burrow. the president, a se- 
cond from Dr. Richardson, and a third from Sir John 
Franklin, have been printed, and copies of them are now 
before us. 





Sir John Barrow sets out by stating, that the honour 
which Englaid bas acquired among the continental ua- 
tions uf Europe by her successful exertions in extending 
our knowledge of the globe, both by sea and land, has 
very naturally created in the public mind an ardent de- 
sire that further endeavours should be made tv complete 
what has been left unfinished. He states his opinion 
that the practicability of a northwest passage, after the 
experience that has been acquired, will scarcely admit 
of a doubt ;—that England would be held altogether in- 
excusable were she to suffer any other nation, by her 
own indifference, to rob her of ail her previous disco- 
veries, by passing through the door which she had her- 
self’ opened ;—that the honour would descend upon him 
who first stepped over the threshold, and not on him who 
led the way to it; just as Vasco de Gama has run away 
with the honour of having discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope, which had been passed ten years before by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz. He observes, that this is a question 
which has never been lost sight of by the government; 
that it was the favourite object of Elizabeth: that it has 
met wit)rencouragement from almust every succeeding 
sovereign; that rewards have been offered by parlia- 
ment for its completion ; and, in a word, that it has be- 
come distinctly and unequivocally a national object. He 
tells us there is at the Russian settlement close to Beh- 
ring’s Strait, a bold, intelligent, and enterprising gover- 
nor, (the Baron Wrangel,) whose mind is turned to geo- 
graphical discovery, who has passed fifty-eight days on 
the Arctic Siberian Sea, and has two corvettes on his 
station—and that there is every reason to believe he waits 
only the consent of his government to try his fortune on 
an enterprise, the success of which would confer on his 
nume immortal honour. 

The water communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacitic being fully established, the president goes on to 
explain the causes of the failures that have hitherto oc- 
curred. He says, the attempts can only be considered 
as experimental; that the proper route was unknown; 
that to pass the winter in the frozen ocean was new; 
that it was therefore quite natural to cling to some 
shore—and that hence originated the failures; that the 
heavy ice grounding on the coasts, especially on those 
of narrow straits, into which it has been drifted, not 
only endangered the safety of the ships, on: of which 
was totally wrecked, a second nearly so, and a third 
abandoned—but, after being shut up for nine or ten 
months of the year, any attempt to make progress the 
second season was utterly paralysed. He therefore re- 
commends that king’s ships, properly strengthened, 
should avoid the straits and shores, and keep to the 
broad and open sea, wholly free of ice in summer, and 
but partially covered in winter ; he tnstances the Gran- 
ville Bay whaler, as being shut up and drifted iu the ice 
six hundred miles, without any material injury—and 
argues that a king’s ship has therefore little to appre- 
hend if so shut up. 

He next asks, “ Where is this open sea to be found ?” 
and answers the question by referring to the accounts 
given by Franklin, Richardson, Elson (the muster of 
Beechey’s ship), and Captain James Ross. From these 
it appears, that along the whole coast of America no 
land was seen to the northward, that the sea was mostly 
free from ice, and that the few small detached masses 
offered no obstruction to the navigation even of the 
Esquimaux canocs. Capt. James Ross proceeded along 
the western coast of what has been improperly called 
Boothia (for Parry had discovered aud wintered on it), 
first to the northward, where he fixed the place of the 
magnetic pole, and then to the southward, where he 
erected his obelisk ; but in no part of his journey did he 
see any land ‘to the westward, nor any impediment to 
the navigation of that sea: this officer also states his 
opinion that this west coast trends northerly to Gape 
Walker, where Parry has described a wide opening to 
the southward. Sir Jolin theretore concludes, and we 
think, reasonably enough, * that between the coast of 
America and the northern islands (Melville and others) 
there is a broad open sea, open enough for a slip of war 
to make her way through it.” As it has been proved 
that no difficulty exists in the passage through Lancas-. 
ter Sound and Barrow’s Strait, that open sea, it may be 
presuined, is easily attainable; “‘ and in such case,” 
says the president, “ I do not think it too much to ex- 
press a hope that the passage (the northwest) would be 
accomplished, and perhaps in one year.” 

The other two papers are purely geographical. Dr. 
Richardson recommends thzt an expedition shoul’ be 
sent over the same ground already traversed, to take up 
its winter quarters at the eastern end of Great Bear 
Lake; that from hence it should complete the survey of 
the coast to the westward of the Mackenzie River, and 





after that to the eastward of Point Turnagain. He then 


lays down the plan to be pursued, the number of 
and boats tu be employed, and cuts out work ene: 3 
at least a three years’ expedition. He admits 
that the éastern portion falls under the plan of } 
Franklin, and that no Letter plan could be sug a 
This plan of Sir John Franklin is as follows: 
ship, or two small vessels, with two boats be ; 
Wager River, which he supposes cannot be more th 
forty miles from the extremity of Prince Regent's fu 
—each boat to curry eight persons, with two 
provisions: the one to be employed in tracing the 
westward towards the part reached by Captain 
and thence onwards to Point ‘Turnagain; the g 
follow the east shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, y 
Strait of Hecla and Fury. He lays down the il 
the plan for regulating the proceedings of the two pay 
and their return to the ship or ships in Wa 
He recommends Captain James Ross and Captain 
as the .nost proper officers for carrying his plan j 
execution; and adds, * in case of cither of them no 
ing at hand when the expedition ought to sail, J 
feei the greatest pleasure in filling his place,” 
this, however, Sic Juhn Franklin has obtained a 
eligible employment, and a well! deserved reward of 
noble career, in the appointment of governor of Vay 
man’s Laud. 
Captain Beaufort, the masterly hydrographer 
admiralty, appears to have been called in to pro 
an opinion oun the above plans. He commences by 
serving that “every year seems to bring forwards 
accession of interest to the great question of they 
west passage, and of the northern configuration of Ay 
rica.” He says “that there is an open and, at ti 
navigable sea passage between the Straits of D 
Behring there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
who has duly weighed the evidence; and it is 
certain, that it would be an intolerable disgrace 
country were the flag of any other nation to be be 
through it before our own ;’ that he is satisfied that 
mode proposed by Sir John Barrow is the most y 
that could be adopted; that the eastern att 
Cape Horn, advocated by some, would be highly i 
dent, for reasons which he states: but he thi 
Geographical Seciety should recommend to his 
ty’s government a humble and more temporary f 
action, more appropriate to the nature of the insti 
more easy and econom.cal in its execution, and} 
certain and rapid in its result; that to fix the 
moment for effecting the ambitious objcct of the 
west passage is solely the duty of government, and 
resulting credit, both at home and throughout thew 
ought to be solely theirs. He therefore recom 
Society to endeavour to prevail with the govern 
fit out a small expedition this summer for Wager Th 
according to the general plau of Sir John Frankl 
and that it should leave England in May. & 
This recommendation, conveyed by a deputation 
the council of the society, has, we understand, t 
vourably received by the two departments concel 
the Colonial Office and the Admiralty. As regards) 
present year, it is obviously too late to make prepan 
tions for the grand object of accomplishing the 
west passage. But we do confidently trust it will nof 
abandoned, and that the plan and route pointed oat’ 
the president of the Geographical Society, and si 
tioned by Captain Beaufort, will be adopted, and t 
to a successful issue. 


— > 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Raumer's England.—Nearly the whole’ 
M. von Raumer’s very curious and entertal 
ing werk, which we are now publishing, # 
tinctured with the feelings engendered by @ 
present system of Prussian government, on @& 
several topics of politics, education, and litem 
ture. ‘This government, the influence of 
may be considered as supreme over all Ge 
many. most of Switzerland, and of the Aus 
dominions, might very properly be termed 
perfectly intelligent and vigorous despotisl 
The provincial states are not legislative, 
though elective assemblies ; they merely 
berate on such measures as the king lays bel 
them, and give their opinion on matters @ 
chiefly relate to raising the revenue ; they 0 
no further voice in making the laws, for® 


king is the sole legislator and the fountaia’ 
Disa 
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E all honours, and of appointments to places of 
> trust and emolument. Saat 
The whole construction of the administration 
pas been built up to consolidate and perpetuate 
| absolutism of the purest, yet it must be con- 
“fessed, of the most impartial, and, at present, 
parental character. The son of a peasant, if 
he has equal merit, is as eligible, and may find 
"pis way to the first employments in the state, 
m by the same gradations as the son of a prince. 
1s §=©6 The system of education, about which so 
much is now written, directed and controlled 
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twopunel gs it is by the king, through the minister of 
Vager Be oyblic instruction, and with the appointment of 
_ ht Bits professors and the payment of their salaries 
= 2 ity "by government, is also most admirably framed 
il, [shag for riveting the absolute power of the crown. 
ce,” Von Raumer remarks, that they have found no 
aa ' difficulty in educating at the same colleges the 





| children of various sects, whose religions in- 
“struction only is attended to by the clergy of 
"their own denominations, and they mingle at 
prone other times without enmity; a plan admirably 
ees OF adapted to wear off the asperities so common in 
ea other countries. ‘The toleration of all public 
on of worship is supposed to add to the absolutism of 
at ti » the monarch ; the priests, no matter of what 
Davis faith, are all considered and treated in the same 
YO impartial point of view, by the government to 
| which they all look for appointments. 
> If the king and the council of state want in- 
formation, either relative to individuals, or to 
| detect conspiracies, there is no sacredness, it ig 
guid, in the post office : the passports, the cor- 
 qespondence, and the conveyances, are all 
~ centered in each town and municipality, in the 
esame bureau. 
The present monarch very politically gathers 
around him in his councils, and in places of 
bm honour and profit, men of science, literary 
fame, and jurisprudential talent, a fact, from 
which we are to account for the variety of the 
changes that are rung in his favour in periodi- 
calsand books. These men ate charged with 
being extremely servile to the king’s views; 
' this may be detected, we think, in Von Raumer 
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penal himself. 

nad In fact, if the people of Prussia be content 
egardstagm 00t to intermeddle with political matters, they 
“i jem may, in every other resnect, be as free and as 
the 


» well governed, while the present king lives, as 
» any population in Europe. But wo be to those 
_ who question or dispute the actions of the go- 
‘Yernment, or to those who dare condemn the 
‘existing order of things. In political offences 
‘the government is inexorably arbitrary ; the 
censorship of the press is especially despotic ; 
tnd there seems no positive constitutional pro- 
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whole tection or relief for those arrested on accusa- 
»nte “tion or suspicion of political offences. 
shing, Every Prussian subject has, by the conse- 


d by te cration of usage, the privilege of individually 







t, on HEM. petitioning the king; but he may be arrested 
nd litem for such construction as may be put on the 
of whit language of his petition. As long as the peo- 
all G ple consent, generally, to have no deliberative 
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“Ror representative voice in the administration, 
sand to be governed with equal strict justice, so 
>spotist long will the Prussian government continue to 
itive, am be truly effective, provided the monarch be a 
rely del prudent and vigilant man, of average intelli- 
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é PB | Every variety of eulogium is lavished on 
intaia 8 err von Raumer’s work by the English and 








American presses. 
the following :— 


We make room to-day for 


“One of the circumstances which must render this 
work popular is the universal interest attached to its 
leading topics. There is in it reading for every one, 
and subjects of every grade: the author alike attacks 
the threepenny basin of soup in Drury Lane, and that 
bugbear, our ‘national debt; he is warmed with the 
splendour and comfort of Windsor Castle, but refuses to 
live in Buckingham Palace rent-free; he is charmed 
with an excursion to Richmond; and he turns even the 
finery ofa birth-day gala to reflective account. In short, 
the professor finds good in every thing, to illustrate the 
high state of social refinement in this country, and its 
exhaustless resources of. wealth anc happiness: at the 
same time, he is even-handed in not spariny the foibles 
or errors of any class of its society.” 

From the London Monthly Review for May. 

“ Without liesiiation we declare, that never has there 
been a more entertaining, interesting, and valuable book 
written concerning England. * * We have not opened 
these volumes at any one page, and read a paragraph, 
without the conviction being forcibly conveyed, that the 
words came from a person of such accomplished author- 
ity as to entitle him to the title of oracle.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine for May. 

“ Few works are calculated to make a stronger ire- 
pression on the public mind than the one befere us, and 
seldom do we meet with one so deserving of a careful 
and impartial perusal.” 

From the Asiatic Journal for May. 

“ Raumer’s book gives a candid, judicious, and amus- 
ing picture of Engiand and the English; we are nut 
surprised that it should be so popular.” 


The Poet of Hickory Grove.—To the few 
who knew the worth and the poetical talent of 
the late Samuel J. Smith, Esq. of Burlington, 
N. J., it will be gratifying intelligence to learn 
that a volume of his poems is in press, and will 
shortly be published, accompanied by a brief 
memoir. Mr. Smith was a gentleman of for- 
tune, of remarkably retired habits ; he was con- 
sequently known by but few. Tine productions 
of his pen have appeared since 1790, in various 
fugitive periodica's without a name, and have 
been generally copied and admired both here 
and in England. We may mention particularly 
his imitation of Wordsworth, and the Indian 
Boy ; the latter will be found in many books of 
selections, and is the snecimen of his muse 
inserted in the forthcoming Philadelphia Book. 
We shall take occasion, ere long, to introduce 
this native genius to our readers more in ez- 
tenso. 

Memoirs of an American Lady.—Mr. Dear- 
born has, we are glad to see, republished Mrs, 
Grant’s Memoirs of an American Lady, to be 
followed, we hope, by her Letters from the 
Mountains, two works which are unrivaled in 
their class. ‘The accounts in this neat duode- 
cimo volume of the settlement of Albany, re- 
marks on American affairs during a most truly 
interesting period, the sentiments of the lady, 
and the whole filling up are calculated to im- 
part information, while they culiivate the good 
feelings of the heart. These memoirs have 
long constituted favourite reading, and there 
can be no doubt that they will continue to be 
perused with satisfaction and improvement for 
centuries to come. Graydon’s Memoirs of a 
Life passed in Pennsylvania, which we have 
taken more than one occasion to eulogise, and 
Mrs. Grant’s letters, are two admirable works 
for an American library. 

The American Monthly Magazine, for June, 
has been punctually issued by Mr. Dearborn, 
completing Volume {. of the new series. It 


contains an engraving illustrating a passage in 
the Merchant of Venice. 


Southey’s Life of Cowper.—The life of this 
most pleasing of England’s “ domestic”’ poets, 
has recently afforded a topic for no less than 
four or five separate pens. When Taylor's was 
published two years since, the press announced 
a perfect biography ; Memes followed with ap- 
parently like success; Grimshawe was still 
more popular; at length Dr. Southey has un- 
dertaken the task, and the encomium is proba- 
bly more just than is usual, which says, that 
“not only is it by far the best life of Cowper 
extant, but one of the best biographies ever 
written.” The work has reached the third vo- 
lume, in which, besides some incidental allusions 
to persons of whom little more than a name 
remains, there are two excellent notices of 
Hayley and Romney ; that of the former may 
be called a life, with a vivid portraiture of his 
character, as well as the principal circumstances 
of his career, his strange peculiarities, and his 
literary merits. The reputation of Dr. Southey 
has commanded for his purpose various inte- 
resting documents, not hitherto accessible. It 
is a curious circumstance that no_good Ameti- 
can edition of Cowper’s works is now to be 
found in our book stores, though it would un- 
doubtedly be saleable ; we commend Southey’s 
edition to some of our publishers, as likely to 
be a popular and successful undertaking. 


— 


VARIETIES. 


The Pyramids.—A letter from Egypt states, that the 
pasha has issued orders to pull, down the pyramids of 
Gaza, to furnish stones for some of his public works: a 
report which we consider to be quite incredible. 

Voltaire.—It is reported, that some letters, between 
the President Brosses.and Voltaire, and others, have been 
found in a town of Bourgogne. The rupture of Francfort 
is here thoroughly explained, and put in its true light, 
and the whole quarrel between M. de Brosses and Yol- 
taire, in which the former shows great and brilliant 
talent, although he was at last obliged to yield. Between 
them there was a constant interehange of malicious 
politeness, ironical compliments, and. pointed epigrams, 
all of which will be published by M. Levavasseur. 

Napoleon.—M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has just published 
a small pamphlet, in which he endeavours to prove, that 
Napoleon had, by the force of his intellect, when yet a 
boy, discovered the molecular theory, which he called 
the “ Monde des détails,” > 

David.—M. David has now finished his second statue 
of Cuvier. It isin an erect posture, and robed in the 
costume of Counsellor of the University, and is to be 
placed in the new gallery of Mineralogy at the Jardin 
du Roi. M. David has aimed at the expression of 
consummate genius in the head, as he had, in the 
previous statue for Montbeliard, conveyed the appearance 
of deep thought. ‘The same distinguished sculptor has 
jast executed a colossal bust in marble of the great 
Berzelias, whose nuptials “in Sweden have just been 
celebrated. 

The Baron de Férussac.—We are sorry to announce 
the death of the indefatigable Baron de Férussac, the 
founder and editor of the Bulletin Universel. He had 
long suffered from an affection of the lungs, but did not 
quit his laboors till just before his death. Among other 
excellent works, his Natural History of Mollusca was 
one of the first, and is illustrated by the best plates 
published in France; his monograph on Cephalopoda is 
equally beautiful, but neither of these undertakings is 
finished. He was always anxious to forward the views 
of those connected with science, and was particularly 
ubliging to foreigners. He was in his fifty-second year. 

Reverse of Fortune.—The Marquis de Saint Paer was 
formerly the possessor of a finc domain near Andely, in 
Normandy ; but in consequence of his wanton extrava- 
gance, he wus obliged to part with the whole of his 
estates, and, at length, became reduced to want, receiv- 
ing charity from those upon whom, in his prosperity, he 
had bestowed it. Still, he could not leave the scenes of 
his former splendour, and lived for twenty years in a 
low thatched hut in the confines of his ancient chateau. . 
A short time since he was found dead, from cold and 
hunger, under a hedge, not far ftom its walls. : 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES, 


The late William Godwin—We learn that it is in 
coutemplation to publish, very shortly, the posthumous 
works of the late William Godwin, including an auto- 
biography, correspondence, &c. The whele to be edited, 
at Mr. Godwin’s express desire, by his daughter, Mrs. 
Shelley. 

Amongst Mr. Murray’s recent) announcements, we 
find :— 

Mr. Hallam’s Introduction to the Literary History of 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Oatlines of a Journey through Arabia-Petrea to 
Mount Sinai and the exeavated city of Petra—the Edom 
of the Prophecies. By M. Leon de Laborde. 

Lord Muhon’s History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chavelle. (1712-1742.) 

The Miscellaneous Works of Goldsmith, the first com- 
plete and uniform edition, with notes. 

History of the Fall of Poland, from the German of 
Wrederick Von Raumer. 

The French Invasions of Ireland, illustrated by Popu- 
‘lar Songs. By T. Crofton Croker. 

Travels in Crete. By Robert Pashley, A. M. 

A Classical Tour in Attiea, and Residence in Athens. 
By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth. 

An Architectical Tour in Normandy, with some Re- 
marks on Norman Architecture. By Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq. M.P. 

Portugal and Gullicia, described from Notes of a Jour- 
ney in those Countries, By an English Nobleman. 

Scenes and Shadows of Days departed, with Selections 
from Poems, illustrative of a Long Journey through 
Life, from the earliest recollectious to age. By the Rev. 
‘Wm. Lisle Bowles. 

Conversations on Nature and Art, for the Information 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By a Lady. 

The Last Autumn at @ Favourite Residence, with 
other Poems, and Reeollections of Mrs. Hemans. By 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

Contributions to Modern History, from the British 
Museum and State Paper Office.— Vol. I. Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Seots.—Vol. Il. Frederick the 
Great and his Times, (1740-1796.) By Frederick von 
Raumer. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, (No. XXXIII. just 
published), besides very interesting reviews of Poeppig’s 
Travels in Chili, &c., several ancient French romances, 
edited by M. Michel ; Peyronnet’s history of the Franks, 
&c. &c. contains the following literary notices, which 
we copy for the benefit of our readers :— 

“Champollion’s *‘Monumens de l’Egypte et de la 
Nubie,’ the first two livraisons of which are published, 
will extend to 4 vols. folio, with 400 plates, some of 
which will be coloured. ‘The price will be 500 francs.” 

*M. Monin, professor of history at the college of 
Lyons, has found, among the manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Paris, the Chronicles of Jean Lebel, a manu- 
seript which has long been supposed to be lost, and in- 
tends to publish a pamphlet on the sabject of this dis- 
covery.” 

“ It is well known that Chateaubriand is at present 
engaged in a translation of * Milton’s Paradise Lost.’ In 
January last, one of the numbers of the ‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes’ contained a fragment of the Introduction, in 
which the author expresses his opinions of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, and furnishes evidence of his 
ability as a critic.” 

* The tendency of the works of the writers assuming 
the distinctive appellation of ‘ Das junge Deutschland,’ 
or ‘ Die junge Litteratur,’ has been denounced by a re- 
solution of the Germanic Diet, as directed ‘ undisguisedly 
to attack the Christian religion, to degrade all existing 
secial relations, and to overthrow morality and decency.’ 
On these grounds the confederated governments engage 
to use all the means in their power for the suppression 
of all works proceeding from this school ;* to which be- 
long more particularly, Heinrich Heine, Karl Kutzkow, 
Heinrich Laube, Ludolph Wienbarg, and Theodore 
Mundt,’ and for the prosecution of the authors, publish- 
ers, printers, and circulators of such works. In conse- 
quence of this measure, Gutzkow himself has been 
brought before the tribunal at Mannheim, charged with 
an attack on the established religion of the grand duchy 
of Baden, and sentenced to an imprisonment of ten 
weeks, reckoning from the day of his apprehension, and 
payment of one third of the costs, The works of the 
writers named above are, of course, now prohibited in 
all the states composing the Germanic confederation. 

Besides these, the two following works have been de- 
clared confiscated in Saxony: ‘ Die Revolution, cin his- 
torisch-romantisches Sittengemalde der neun Zeit,’ by 


nunft,’ by Fr. Clemens; and the Bavarian government 
has prohibited ‘ Fieschi,’ by Ernst Ortlepp; and the 
work of Clemens just mentioned.” 

* Brockhaus of Leipsic has commenced, with 1836, a 
weekly publication with the title of ‘ Allgemeine Biblio- 
gtaphie fir Deutschland,’ which will furnish as com- 
plete a view as can be given of the books published in 
Germany, with notices of such as are in preparation, and 
miscellaneous intelligence, literary and bibliographic.” 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Althorp Picture Gallery, and other Poetical 
Sketches, by a Lady, 12mo. Heath’s Gallery of British 
Engravings, Vol. I. cuntaining 55 Plates, royal 8vo, An 
Introduction to Phrenology, in Question and Answer, 
by Robert Macnish, 18mo. The Captivity, an Oratorio, 
by Oliver Goldsmith, 12mo. George Herbert’s Remains, 
8vo. Sequel to Heinrich Stiiling; his Old Age, &c.; 
translated by S. Jackson, 12mo. The Chinese; a Gene- 
ral Description of the Empire of China, by J. F. Davis, 
Esq. 2 vols. Reed and Matheson’s Visit to the Ameri- 
can Churches, 2d edition, 2 vols. Narrative of a Jour- 
ney to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa, by Captain 
A. F. Gardiner, R. N. Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, with a Glance at Poland, &c. 2 vols. Rev. 
W. D. Conybeare’s Theological Lectures at Bristol, 2d 
edition, 12mo. The Fellow Commoner, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Blunt’s Civil Engineer, Part IV. folio. The Alhambra: 
Plans, Sections, &c., by Owen Jones, No. I. The Re- 
mains of Samuel Drew, A. M. containing Sermons, &c. 
edited by his Son, 8vo. The American Annual Register, 
1832-33, 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrations of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, by Westall and Martin, 8vo. One Hundred 
Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, by a Dissenting 
Minister, 12mo. A Concise History of the Parish and 
Vicarage of Halifax, by J. Crabtree, 8vo. Obligation of 
Civil Rulers to Establish the Means of Religious Know- 
ledge, by W. Tod, 12mo. Extracts from Milton’s Prose 
Works on the Church Catechism, &c. 12ino. 


In the Press, London. 


A Collected Edition of the Poetical Works of Mr. Js. 
Montgomery.—The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, au- 
thor of “ Philip van Artevelde."—A Third und Conclud- 
ing Volume of Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the 
World.—On Female Improvement, by Mrs. John Sand, 
ford, authoress of “ Woman in her Social and Domestic 
Character.".—The Gossip’s Week, by the author of 
“ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine.” —De Wyrhale, a 
Tale of Dean Forest, by P. J. Ducarel, author of a 
“ Paraphrase on the Psalms.”—Researches, Antedilu- 
vian, Patriarchal, and Historical, by Thomas Clarkson, 
M.A., author of the “ History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, &c. &c.—The Life of Edward the Black 
Prince, by G. P. R. James, author of “ Richelieu,” — 
Report on the Commerce of the Ports of New Russia, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, made to the Russian Govern- 
ment, in 1835; translated by T. F. Triehner.—Life of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, by T. H. Lister, author of 
“* Granby,” &c. 


—— 
Rew American Publications. 

Memoirs of an American Lady, by the authoress of 
“ Letters from the Mountains.” 1 vol. 12mo.—N. York: 
Geo. Dearborn. 

A Discussion of the Question, Is the Roman Catholic 
Religion, in any or all its principles or doctrines, inimi- 
cal to Civil or Religious Liberty ? and of the Question, 
Is the Presbyterian Religion, in any or all its principles 
or doctrines, inimical to Civil or Religious Liberty? By 
the Rev. John Hughes, of the Roman Catholic Religion ; 
and the Rev. John Breckinridge, of the Presbyterian 
Church. 1 vol. 8vo.—Piilad.: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Sartor Resartus ; a Collection of Papers from Fraser’s 
Magazine. Boston: Monroe & Fraucis. 

Household Consecration. By Nathaniel E. Johnson. 

vol. 12mo. New York: E. Collier. 

Parley’s Book of Books. New York: Mahlon Day. 

—— 

REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
May 23,—Seamans and Webster, Salisbury, N. H. 
—— 22,—Daniel Shepard, Bethel, Ct. 
—— 21,—Loring Frost, Coventry, Vt. 
—— 23,—James B. Humpson, Kanawha Ct. H., Va. 
— 20,—T. S. Stabler, Lynchburg, Va. 
—— 30,—Jno. H. Houston, Washin , D.C. 
— 6,—J. M‘Intosh, L’Orignal, U. C. 
— 23,—C. & L. Danforth, Palestine, Ill. 
June: 2,—C. P. M‘Kennie, Charlottesville, Va. 
May 3,—Henry Wm. Huntington, Greenoak, Mi. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes, 
Hartrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


George Venables. 
Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 
Axexanpaia, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA. 
Auevsta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
Louisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 
Francisvitte, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAIN E.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 
Battimore, N. Hickman. 
Annapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camsripnce, C. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, I... W. Cundier. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 
Wonrcesrer, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcaez, F. Beaumont. 
Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Lovis, Meech & Dinnies, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
Newark, J. Mvlutyre. 
NEW YORK. 
New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Atsany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuesver, C. & M. Morse. 
Utica, Wm. Williams. 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
Scuenectapy, Sumuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Raxeigu, Turner & Hughes. 
Piymoutn, William A. Turner, P. M. 
Fayerrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 


Alexander Flash. 
Co.umaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomesg, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevusenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Mavcr Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, Thomas Feran. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Portsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yors, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirtrssuren, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamserssurG, Matthew Smith. 
Wueessarre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cnarceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Coroumaia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 


VIRGINIA. 5a 
Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanaay. 


Pererssura, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncneura, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Freperickssore, John Coakley ; 
University or Virginia, C.P. Me 


Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M'‘Donell. 


Toronto, J. Ballare. 

Brocxviite, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrooke, E. C. Allen. 
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—— 25,—John Robson, Madison, Geo. 
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